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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church, Its aim, however, 
isto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 


the news of the day. 

Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 


simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


Che Oneida Commmity, 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 


Vines, Strawberry Plants, &&.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 














Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 
8. Newnovuss, Superintendent. 





“~ 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American magufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, 0. H. Mitxer, C. Orns, Agents, 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, P : 
Renee Nou Superintendents. 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravate” of the best 


styles, and thoroughly made. 
Saran Van Vetzer, Superintendent, 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured aud for sale at 


the Community. 
Ann C. Szars, Superintendent. 











LPAI Irn" 
Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 
H. M. Warers. 
Fresh Tomatoes—Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 
Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, .:. WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


Miller. 














THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 


octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Novzs. 
Price, $1,50. aa 


BIBLE COMMONISM;; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 


E octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and eet at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyxs. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darry Retiaiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 

, ©8, and Free Benevelent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself avolunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand odllars 
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Divine Power the Key to Socialism. 
Christ’s answer to the question of the 
Sadducees touching marriage in the res- 
urrection, brings to view the central idea 
that should receive attention in all our 
dealings with the subject of social rela- 
tions, He said to them, ‘ Ye do err, not 
knowing the scriptures, nor the power of 
God.’ The power or Gop is what must 
be understood, by those who would un- 
derstand the social state of heaven. 

The introduction of the power of God, 
into the field, makes a totally different 
problem of society from that which exists 
in the Sadducean point of view ; and peo- 
ple who do not understand that power, 
it may reasonably be expected, will find 
a thousand things difficult and impos- 
sible, that persons who do know the 
power of God would find perfectly feasi- 
ble. A company of’ persons who recog- 
nize the fact that Jesus Christ is in 
them, and who really become the medi- 
ums of that spirit which in him manifes- 
ted such wonders of righteousness in soul 
and body, could organize society on prin- 
ciples entirely different from those who 
walk by human understanding and hu- 
man will, As good reasoners, we should 
expect results in any case proportionate 
to the cause; and here is a cause beyond 
human will—the power of God. It 
would be impossible to carry out the 
social principles of heaven with merely 
human power. To undertake to estab- 
lish such arrangements as we believe 
exist there, without Christ, would be 
chimerical, and result in miser2ble failure. 
To make any such attempt hopeful and 
safe, persons must know the power of God 
as Christ knew it, and as it is known 
in heaven and the resurrection world. 

By due consideration we may discern 
the significance of Christ’s language and 
idea, as applied to the particular matter 
propounded by the Sadducees. Their case 
was that of a woman who had in succes- 
sion seven husbands: and the question 
was, whose wife she should be in the 
resurrection. 'They could not conceive of 
a state of the human heart and affections 
other than that to which they were accus- 
tomed in this world,—that which would 
lay claim to the woman and quarrel 
about ownership, and on this premise 
they founded their argument against the 
idea of there being any resurrection. 
Though death severs people from their 
other articles of property, it is evident 
that in the case of men and women going 
into the eternal state, unless their hearts 
are entirely changed, there is one article 
of property that will even pass death. 
Without a very radical transformation of 
the hearts of those seven men on coming 
into the eternal world and finding the 
woman who had been wife to them sever- 
ally, each would feel as he did in this 
world, that she was his property, and 
would be disposed to assert his claims. 
So argued the Sadducees; and Christ, 
viewing their crude notions assumed from 
astate of heart that they supposed to be 
inseparable from humanity, said to them, 
‘Ye do err, not knowing the scriptures, 


Now, how can the power of God be 
applied to solve this problem ? Whoever 
understands the power of God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ, will see at once that he 
could remove selfishness from the hearts 
of men, so that there would be no dispo- 
sition in them to claim the woman. The 
power of God on the day of Pentecost 
produced that effect, in reference to all 
other kinds of property instinctively and 
without difficulty. The problem was 
solved at once by the power of God, as 
to all rights of property. Christ evident- 
ly intimated that those who understood 
the power of God would see, that the 
flow of the spirit of God in the hearts of 
those who are counted worthy to obtain 
the resurrection state, would expel from 
them every thing that would make them 
claim personal ownership, and so make a 
quarrel one with another, and make them 
jealous of personal rights and privileges. 

The grand difficulty that rises right 
up in the imagination of every body 
in reference to community of property 
in any particular thing, is the natural 
selfishness of the human heart. Suppose 
you place in the midst of a company 
some valuable thing, and say to them it 
belongs to all. Now says the imagina- 
tion of the world, they will go to grab- 
bing and quarreling,—jealousy and mis- 
chief will be the result. Or supposing 
they are more civilized than to quarrel, 
there will yet be great difficulty in dispo- 
sing of the matter: the question of prece- 
dence and other delicate points will have 
to be settled between them. But suppose 


heart as Paul describes in a certain place, 
one that envieth not, and seeketh not 
its own ; suppose they have been trained 
under the spirit and grace of God, so 
that they look not every man on his own 
wealth, but every man on the wealth of 
another. ‘Ah! that,’ you say, ‘ alters 
the case. To be sure there would be no 
difficulty in such a state as that ; where 
they were all sincerely disposed to prefer 
each other’s rights and claims there could 
not be any jealousy or quarreling. But 
such a people as that is impossible! no 
such thing can be.’ Do you not believe 
there is such a people in heaven ? and 
how do you know but there can be such 
a people in this world ? We believe that 
Jesus Christ came into this world on 
purpose to make people of this sort, and 
to establish a society of this description ; 
and if we believe in the power of God 
over the human heart to abolish selfish- 
ness, and make persons seek not their 
own, but look every one on the things of 
another, then we can believe that com- 
munity of property will not be the occa- 
sion of dispute and jealousy. But the 
only way for us to remove the mountain 
that stands so firm in the imagination of 
mankind, is by knowing the power of God. 
— Home-Talk. 





The Source of Newness. 
The great value and beauty of the life 
of Christ which was made accessible to 
mankind by his resurrection, is that it is 





nor the power of God.’ 


always new. The life of plants and ani- 


these persons really and truly have such a}: 
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mals, and also of human beings, from the 
moment it begins to develop itself, is con- 
tinually growing old, and tending to decay 
and death. The universal testimony o. 
men after they reach the age of manhood 
is, that they are getting old—losing the 
elasticity and vigor of their youth and be- 
coming less and less active and sprightly. 
Their nature may be recruited and rein- 
vigorated from time to time, but it is none 
the less hopelessly certain to wear out, and 
become effete and lifeless—dead. 


But the life of the resurrection posses- 

ses an entirely different character. It ie 
not only a new life, but it is a life that is 
always new. It is always fresh, buoyant 
and elastic. It always retains the same 
kindling hope and ardent expectation 
that ever characterizes the youthful life 
when first bursting into the full conscious- 
néss of existence. Of this there is abun- 
dant testimony in the New Testament. 
Paul frequently exhorts the church ‘to 
put on the new man,’ to ‘be renewed in 
the spirit of their minds,’ to ‘become new 
creatures.’ He speaks also of the ‘new- 
ness of the spirit,’ the ‘renewing of the 
Holy Ghost,’ and of the ‘new man that is 
renewed in knowledge.’ To the Corin- 
thians he writes, ‘ If any man be in Christ 
he is a new creature: old things are pass- 
ed away; behold, all things are become 
new.’ In another place he says, ‘Though 
our outward man perish, yet the inward 
man is renewed day by day.’ Again, 
‘We are unto God a sweet savor of Christ 
in them that are saved..-.a savor of life 
unto life. 
Here is an everlasting ground for en- 
‘couragement to the believer's heart, If 
he is tempted to weariness and lassitude 
he can always recover himself, and re- 
ceive a fresh baptism of life and strength 
by turning to the everlasting fountain of 
Christ within him. 





Comfort for Invalids. 

Some believers there are among us who 
are shut out in a great measure from the 
excitements and pleasures of active life, 
by bodily infirmities and disabilities — 
While conversing with one who for years 
has lived more or less an invalid’s life, 
and suffered much, and who on the other 
hand has had deep experience of the pow- 
er of God to heal bodily infirmities, she 
confessed that she had often been tempt- 
ed to wish she could die, and thus end the 
contest, but her instincts taught her to 
turn away from these suggestions. One 
might think at first that it was better to 
give over this struggle between life and 
death ; but if we look deeper, we shall 
often find that such persons are having a 
rich experience, and are laying up in 
store heavenly treasures. We may be 
certain that whoever is patiently endur- 
ing suffering and trial, schooling the heart 
to contentment and fighting the fight of 
faith under all circumstances, is one of 
the Lord’s little ones ; and He will some- 
time gloriously reward and comfort him. 
We prize those as most useful members 
of our community who are richest in faith, 
and the graces of the spirit. Let none 





consider themselves useless members of 
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zociety while they are able to be medi- 
ams of faith and a good spirit.—r. H. H. 
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Retrospective. 

A true word, a heaven-sent testimony, like 
David’s smooth stone from the brook, is always 
fatal to the giants of wrong, however high they may 
tower and defy the armies of God. Christ’s word 
ttruck down Judaism, the strongest religious 
system of the world; Luther’s pen and voice, set 
going an influence that shook Popery to its foun- 
dation, and that vibrates vet; Clarkson, by the 
force of truth, became a power mightier than the 
vested millions of slaveholding wealth, and caused 
a movement for negro emancipation that will rid 
the earth of slavery. 

And it will be seen in these cases, that all de- 
pended on a small beginning, on the first word, 
as it were. ‘C'est le premier pas que coute,’ as 
tne French say—it is the first step which costs, 
and which is the seed of all results. It does not 
require a visible battering-ram, a cannonade of 
noise and excitement, to determine whether a 
falsehood is hit and tottering to its fall. The 
mortal stroke is oftener given in a quiet, unosten- 
tatious way. After the smooth stone is seen to 
sink in the forehead of the giant however, there 
age enough observers ready to draw their weapons, 

xd rush on tothe attack in a way that seems very 
sssential to’ his downfall, but which, in fact, can 
but add momentum to the effect of a stroke al- 
ready given. 

We are led to these thoughts by observing 
the increasing audacity and sweep of the agitation 
that is becoming popular among reformers against 
narriage. The space of ten years, since the tes- 
timony of Bible Communism was uttered on this 
subject, has wrought a great change. Then we 
stood alone, or rathcr J. H. Noyes stood alone, 
in the responsibility of indicting the exclusive 
marriage system, theoretically and practically 
before the world. It was the ‘premier pas,’ the 
first step, and its ‘cost’ was sensibly felt at that 
time. Since then, the investigation of this sub- 
‘ect has become easier and easier, and the cur- 
rents of thought have worn themselves channels 
in that direction, until Free Love and Marriage, 
are now the most inevitable topics at any gather- 
ing of progressive minds. And the end is not 
yet. Appearances indicate that the conservative 
and respectable classes, the church and clergy, as 
well as the radicals, will ere long be drawn or 
forced up to a serious encounter with these 
strange, and, as was supposed forever-to-be-put-off 
questions. 

Indeed, the zeal of many who are now direct- 
ing attention tu the system of marriage, would 
imply that nothing is wanted to bring in the 
social millennium, but the abolition of this insti- 
tution. They are content to operate against it 
in a merely destructive and denunciatory way, 
satisfied if they can see it removed from the field, 
without much inquiry as to what is to take its 
place. Such persons may help on the revolution 
that is in progress, but they could neither origin- 
ate nor do they understand it. Let us briefly 
set forth our views of the tendency and end of 
the present ferment upon marriage and related 
subjects. 

1. It originated with believers in the Bible. 
Though skeptics and scoffers have since taken it 
up it is, not radically an infidel but is a Bible 
movement. It will goon in sympathy with the 
Bible, and its results, will be favorable to that 
book. ’ 

2. It originated in connection with Practical 
Communism. It is therefore not a disorgan- 
izing or anarchic work, merely, but is the prudent 
and timely displacement of what is old and worn 
out by something positive, new and better. If 
marriage were to give place only to Convention 
spoutings, or that itinerating kind of individual 
sovereignty which the devil exercises when he 
‘ goes about, seeking whom he may devour,’ we 

should consider that no gain would be made 
to society. But there is no real danger that such 
will be the result, for as we have said, the move- 
ment originated in a positive, practical and con- 
structive reform, and that fact will determine 
its ultimate issue. Bible Communism, is a social 
state complete in itself, standing over against 
property exclusiveness in allitsforms. It is a man- 
ifestation of the kingdom of heaven, as opposed 
to the Kingdom of this world. Here are the two 
elements, the collision is between them, and all 
other issues are but superficial, and will disappear 


in the progress of the change that is at work.—, 
Though confusion may seem to hover over the 
transition, society will find a safe and sure pas- 
sage from the old world to the new.—c. w. N. 





Expurgating the Fathers. 

We are informe ~ 0 good authority that Wes- 
ley once preached a sermon on the ‘Mystery of 
Iniquity,’ in which, referring to the manifestation 
of Communism on the day of Pentecost, he 
avowed his belief that that manifestation was the 
direct and legitimate result of the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, and that similar fruit would follow 
the operations of the Spirit every where, and in 
all ages. This discourse was included! in the edi- 
tion of his sermons printed in 1815, but it is said, 
has been suppressed from the late editions issued 
by the Methodist Book concern. What is the 
matter? Are the Methodist brethren afraid to 
let their leader speak for fear that he will be 
found countenancing the Pentecostal principle— 
Communism ? 





Notes on the Strawberry. 

Our strawberry harvest is just closed, and 
while fresh in mind we will note down some 
things that have impressed themselves upon our 
attention. The quantity of fruit gathered has 
been moderate, about sixty bushels to ‘she acre; 
but under the condition of the vines and circum- 
stances of the season we are well content. The 
spring of last year was wet and backward, so 
that many of the plants then put out were set too 
late to cover the ground with good strong plants 
for fruiting this season ; and then the absence of 
a covering of snow the past winter left the sur- 
face of the ground exposed to the action of the 
frost, which threw out and killed many of the 
plants beside. Most of those left, have been 
healthy and have borne well, considering the con- 
tinuous dry weather, having had but one rain in 
the time of picking. We attribute their ability to 
stand the drouth so well, to deep culture. Here- 
after, in fitting strawberry ground, we shall have 
it subsoiled if possible. 

Another point that we are confirmed in, is, 
that it is ruinous to quantity and quality of fruit, 
to allow the plants to run together and form a 
mat of vines. Some of the best varieties are 
nearly worthless if crowded. Strawberries must 
have light, and air, and none should be allowed 
to grow nearer together than six inches. 

Some writers on the strawberry, caution against 
getting land too rich; but according to the best 
of our observation, the caution should be the 
other way ; do not try to raise strawberries on 
poor soil. Land in too low a condition to yield a 
crop of corn, will not give a good crop of straw- 
berries. On fertile soil the plants will stand the 
winter better, will endure drouth and continue in 
bearing longer, and give the largest quantity and 
best quality of fruit. 

The varieties in bearing here, have been, Large 
Early Scarlet, which still maintains its character, 
as hardy, fruitful and early. 

Burr’s New Pine, good size, and productive on 
good soil, early, and bears carriage well, if picked 
before’too ripe. Sustains its reputation for su- 
perior flavor. 

Walker's Seedling, a general favorite, vigorous 
grower, hardy, fruit of good size and excellent 
quality, and a good bearer. 

Longworth’s Prolific, a good vigorous stamin- 
ate, fruit large, high colored, but not as fine 
flavored as we expected. 

Genessee, a large handsome fruit of good flavor, 
moderately productive, will not bear crowding. 

Monroe Scarlet. This variety for productiveness, 
exceeds anything with which we are acquainted. 
The plant is vigorous, fruit large, of fair flavor, 
continues long in bearing, and markets well.— 
An objection to it is, its short slender fruit stems, 
allowing the berries to lie entirely on the ground, 
—t. H. He 





The Home Feeling. 

It is the twining together of all the blossoms 
of human affection that constitutes what we call 
the home feeling. The loves of father and mother, 
of brothers and sisters, children. and friends, of 
trees, flowers, fruits and homestead, all contribute 
the charm which is ever connected with our high- 
est ideas of home. These pleasant moonlight 
evenings as I sit on the piazza which surrounds 
vur dwelling, with the cherry trees just ripening 
their fruit, the pear and plum trees which I 
helped to plant, the trim hedges, the flower gar- 
den with many colored and sweet-scented blos- 
soms, and murmuring fountain, all spread out 
before me, enjoying the pleasant companion- 


knowledge that all my brothers and sisters are 
in One way or another quietly drinking in the 
same kind of enjoyment, I am constrained to 
ask, What home is like a home in community ? 
Nor is it alone in the dreamy revery of home 
enjoyments that we find a satisfying answer to 
this question. When we investigate the matter 
in the most wide-awake state of our good sense, 


all the attractions of home can be concentrated. 

In the first place it is a joy to lose one’s self 
for a while in a great body like this—to feel that 
you are but a small unnoticable part of it, and to 
live only in the great corporate life that animates 
the whole. It is not according to the inherent 
desires of human nature that a person should 
constantly occupy the official attitude, for instance, 
of the head of a family. A true harmonious 
existence requires that we should at least occa- 
sionally take the position of brothers, sisters, 
children or lovers, and never become a sort of 
fixture in some particular relation. 

Again, there are times and circumstances in 
which we desire to stand in a more conspicuous 
position in our relation to those around us. Our 
own particular talents crave a field of activity 
and service. It is only in a community home 
that these generic wants of human nature can be 
gratified. An audience is always on hand in 
which we can at any time either lose ourselves, 
or before which we may be conspicuous or ser- 
vicable as occasion requires. 

There is something very improving and sat- 
isfying in the brotherly and sisterly attitude 
which all must assume in community life. ‘Ex- 
cept ye be converted and become as little children, 
ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 
And we may add, except ye remain as little child- 
ren (in some sense) ye cannot enjoy the kingdom 
of heaven; i.e., it is only where we are sur- 
rounded by superiors and equals as little children 
are that we can improve fastest and enjoy our- 
selves most. And then in all our business, it is 
certainly more gratifying to feel tHat we are 
serving a multitude of those we love as ourselves, 
than it is to feel that we are serving ourselves or 
at most the few that belong to a single family. 

Again, the joys that fall more or less to the lot 
of all men are more available because more largely 
distributed by means of the all-pervading sym- 
pathy of a community household. The large col- 
lection of persons is like the sounding board of a 
musical instrument which increases by reverber- 
ation tenfold the volume of sound. 

Again, the hundred-fold combinations of dif- 
ferent talents nursed and stimulated through the 
principle of aggregation, produce fruits which add 
much to the charm of home in community.— 
Music and its kindred arts are far more suscep- 
tible of cultivation and perfection than in any 
other form of society. 

In short there is nothing which contributes to 
the growth of the home-feeling but what is found 
in community, and we may reasonably expect 
that as time enables the Community spirit to 
bring forth its legitimate fruits, all aud more thar 
all the pleasant associations connected with our 
ideas of home will cluster around and adorn it.— 
H. J. 8. 





The Heart’s Rebound. 

This season is truly a feast for the senses. The 
earth seems mantled in glory. Our eyes are de- 
lighted by the beauties of tree, field and flower; 
our ears are greeted by the singing of birds; and 
we inhale tho perfume of a thousand sweets from 
the balmy air. It seems as if nature had burst 
forth into one universal praise to the source of all 
goodness and beauty. In all this loveliness there 
is a powerful draft un the attention, and unless 
the heart is centered on Christ there is danger of 
being absorbed by it. But if we confes Ais pres- 
ence in all our p!easures, and in all the beauties 
we see, then they will be a medium of fellowship 
between us and Christ, and our hearts will con- 
tinually rebound to him in gratitude. We may 
Jearn a lesson from the honey-bees, whose busy hum 
now 80 often fills the air. When nestled in the 
lilies and roses, one would think they were intent 
on their own pleasure; but no, their object is to 
gather honey, and they do not linger a moment 
longer than to lade themselves with the delicious 
sweet, and then joyfully fly away to store it in 
their aives. This they do repeatedly. And so 
we may nestle among the lilies and roses of life, 
from each flower gathering the honey of gratitude, 
and ever returning laden with its sweets to our 
hive, the bosom of the Father.—s. c. H. 





——‘ Jesus Christ the same yesterday to day and 
forever.’ Have you ever apprehended the fact of 








ship of those I most respect and love, with the 


an indwelling Savior? If tempted with doubt or 


we shall find that it is only in community that ' 


unbelief, darkness and fears, remember that fact 
If we have once placed the saving of our souls in the 
hands of Christ he will reward our trust. We need 
not fear any unfaithfulness on his part. 





FACTS AND TOPICS. 


...-On the night of June 29th, a shock of an 
earthquake was felt in various parts of the city of 
New-Haven. Though light it caused the crockery 
to rattle and was distinctly felt by persons walk- 
ing out. 

...-A Mr. Harrison has a machine working in 
Red Lion Square, London, driven by a ten horse- 
power engine, which turns out ice at the rate of 
6000 Ibs a day. The refrigeration is produced 
by evaporation of ether in a vacuum. If this in- 
vention proves as successful on a large scale as is 
anticipated, ice can be afforded in southern lati- 
tudes at all times for half the price for which it 
can be shipped from colder climates. 

..--The Evening Post reports 25 cases of sun- 
strokes for July 2d, seven of which produced in- 
stant death and most of the other subjects were 
in a dangerous condition. 

...-By a recent discussion of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia, wills giving slaves 
the choice of emancipation are declared invalid.— 
Emancipation, therefore, to be valid in Virginia, 
must be absolute; the slave must be allowed no 
power to choose a return to slavery. 

...-It is reported that the Nicaraguan Tran- 
sit Route via San Juan river, and Nicuragua 
Lake, for which M. Belley of the French govern- 
ment has been negotiating, has been bought and 
legally transfered to Horace F. Clark, and Cor 
nelius Vanderbilt of New-York. 

...-The latest accounts from Utah, present the 
affairs of that Territory in rather a queer light.— 
Newspaper correspondents who write from Camp 
Scott, assert that Gov. Cumming, in representing 
the Mormons as having submitted to his authority, 
has either been grossly deceived himself, or else 
is seeking to deceive the government. The gov- 
ernment, apparently confiding in Gov. Cumming’s 
representation, has ordered a portion of the troops 
destined for Utah, to other quarters, and inter- 
cepted part of the provision train intended for 
that army. 

....A correspondent in the Tribune says that 
allthe wheat in Genesee, Ontario, Livingston 
and Munroe Counties, is hopelessly destroyed by 
the weevil. 

We have a patch of wheat, covering what is 
intended for a small park near our printing-office, 
which is completely destroyed by the same in- 
sect. In examining some of the kernels with the 
microscope, twenty maggots were seen in one 
kernel. We learn by inquiry of the farmers, that 
the wheat on the hill-farms in this vicinity, is 
not affected by the weevil. 

...-The present ofa child’s carriage and a pair 
of india-rubber foot-balls from our friend Franks of 
New-Jersey is acknowledged. The latter will 
make occasionally an hours’ excellent sport for our 
young men. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, June 30.—Haying time is come 
and the grass of the field is laid low, but not by 
the sweat of the mower. It is mowed by ma- 
chinery, and raked by machinery, and we find 
since the coming in of this modern aid, that hay- 
ing isa much less noticeable era in the summer 
work than it formerly was. There is no bustle, 
no extra call for help, noextra cares in the kitchen. 
We have very fine weather, and expect with the help 
of hay-caps and other scientific attention more than 
common, to secure our hay this season in prime 
order. The hay-caps have a unique effect on the 
meadow scene at sunset, but whether they add 
to its picturesque beauty is doubtful——Green 
peas are sent liberally to market now. Our pea 
picking and strawberry picking lap together this 
year, and haying comes at the same time, a 
thing we do not recollect as happening before. 
Talk in the evening about strawberry cul- 
ture, and the policy of high manuring in gencral. 
The result of our experience is in favor of high 
manuring for strawberry land, and we are satis- 
fied that carefu! attention in the raising of this 
fruit pays. It was resolved to pursue our princi- 
ple of raising the best varieties possible—not the 
best bearers, but the best berries. Good straw- 
berries will command the market, and displace 
the inferior kind. The inferior berry, if it looks 
as well as the better, comes at last to be refused, 
and it sours more readily, and is more apt to re- 
turn upon our hands before it gets to market.— 
These very hot nights have sent back some of our 








berries, being found too near the souring point tv 
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be fit for sale after transportation in the morn- 
ing: they have been converted into wine. 

Thursday Evening, July 1.—ConversaTion. 
—R. R.—I have had considerable reflection lately 
on the subject of the use of the tongue. Christ 
said, ‘By thy words thou shalt be justified, and 
by thy words thou shalt be condemned.’ Life 
and death are in the power of the tongue, as I 
have observed in my own experience. We re- 
ceive an influx from good or bad spirits, according 
to the character of our words and testimony. 

W. H. W.—Words not only have an effect 
on the person uttering them, but also an effect on 
others. We may and often do kindle a fire all 
around us, for good or evil, by the use of our 
tongues. 

C. S. J.~I have found myself under conviction, 
from time to time, in reference to certain points 
of truth; and have been tempted to hesitate 
about giving testimony in favor of the same, be- 
cause I felt that my own personal experience did 
not correspond. But I have finally concluded, 
that as right testimony is a great means of attain- 
ing toa true state, it is good for us to confess the 
truth, even though our personal experience is not 
parallel with it. It is good to perseveringly 
testify to what we believe to be the truth in the 
face of all contradictory experiences and blinding 
jnfluences. Such a course will in the end work 
out our salvation, and make our experience cor- 
respond to the truth. 

H. J. S.—Our words may be compared to the 
lgaves of plants and weeds. If a good spirit 
operates in us, and puts forth words, it causes 
that spirit to grow in us and take stronger root, 
in much the same way as the growth of the leaves 
of a plant tends to strengthen the plant. And if 
a bad spirit gets control of our tongues, the effect 
is like the growth of weeds. The care of our 
tongues is like the care of a garden: it is in our 
power to cherish the good plants, or to permit 
the garden to be covered with weeds. 

J. L. S—I think Mr. S.’s illustration a good 
one. The growth of leaves is the putting forth 
of life from within the plant, and their growth 
increases the life of the plant; and so it is with 
our words—they react on, and strengthen the 
spirit that puts them forth, whether good or bad. 


G. W. N.—The analogy might be carried a lit- 
tle further. Words, in the manner of leaves, 
are necessary to the growth and sustenance of 
our inner root. But as, in the case of trees, the 
leaves do not form fruit and are of no ultimate 
value except as reacting upon the life of the tree, 
so our words are not the highest kind of fruit.— 
They nourish the strength and forward the pro- 
cess for bearing fruit ; but there is a stage beyond 
words, where life has its fullest development. 

G. W. H—In my mind, testimony is very 
closely allied to-faith. In seeking to recognize 
Christ as a Savior, the saying of Paul frequently 
recurs to mind—‘Let God be true, but every 
man a liar.’ In testifying that Christ is in us, 
we acknowledge the truth and increase the power 
of faith in us. But by withholding such testi- 
mony the spirit of unbelief gains power over us. 
Our testimony helps our faith, and our faith helps 
our testimony. 

H. M. W.—I think a great deal depends on an 
intelligent idea of the right use of the tongue. I 
have at times been much interested in noticing 
what a sudden and marked change has been pro- 
duced in my experience by means of a little testi- 
mony on the right side. When we have been 
tempted, and apparently on the point of being 
seduced by evil, a few words have changed the 
whole current of our life and sensations. 

D. P. N.—Nothing can be more evident than 
that if our tongues are used by a good spirit they 
are the occasion of good to ourselves and others ; 
an: that, on the other hand, if we give them up 
to the inspiration of an evil spirit, we sow discord 
and evil around us. 

A. W. C.—‘ By thy words thou shalt be justi- 
fied, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.’ 
We shall not, however, be judged according to 
the form of words which we use, but according 
to the spirit which they embody—not by the 
letter, but by the spirit. A certain form of words 
might be very objectionable at one time, and 
commendable at another, as they are dictated by 
and are the mediums of different influences. 

At the close of the meeting, mention was made 
that some of the boys would like permission to 
go to the celebration of Independence at Onei- 
da on Saturday, and it was decided to let all go 
that wanted to, and that a sufficient conduct of 
fathers and guardians should go with them. It 
was voted also that two young men who proposed 
to keep a stand of refreshments there, should be 
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at liberty to speculate all they can. Private en- 
terprize for the public good is going on in cliques 
quite spiritedly among us. Our table was fur- 
nished with five dozen of new tumblers the other 
day, by the evening industry of the printing-office 
girls. 

Friday Evening, 2.—Mr. B. asked for criticism, 
He is a young man who came here a few weeks 
ago, seeking admission as a member of the Com- 
munity. He had written to us several times, and 
having made a pretty good impression, he was 
permitted to stay awhile, with a view to better 
mutual acquaintance. He has joined very heartily 
in the work and commended himself by his sim- 
plicity and general manifestations of character.— 
It was thought however there had been neglect 
in his education, his advantages for schooling had 
not been great, and he needed improvement in 
mind and manners. Occasion was taken to criti- 
cise some of the boys for inclination to vain con- 
versation and buffoonery ; and they were exhorted 
to manly, sober behavior, and to avail themselves 
of the help of criticism from time totime. There 
is nothing our young folks can do better thar to 
offer themselves to the family occasionally for 
criticism. Free criticism is a means of improve- 
ment that we enjoy in our family organization, 
superior to any thing in the moral resources of 
common society. 

Saturday, 3.—A busiling day—a day when 
every body is afloat abroad, and there is quite a 
tide of excursionists in here. The‘ Young Amer- 
ica’ of the Community have gone to the Village 
to see a little of ‘the pride and pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war,’ and enjoy a change. We 
hear from our speculators that they are going on 
swimmingly—their cherries and strawberries, 
fruit-pies and beer, ice-cream’ &c., meeting with 
popular favor. Three gentlemen, one from Mas- 
sachusetts, and two in company from Illinois, 
arrived this afternoon to make a stay of several 
days. Their coming was not unexpected, as they 
had requested, and received permission. Several 
other visitors, friends of members, may be ob- 
served in the family ——Evening.—A shower 
about five o’clock took the sultriness from the 
air and produced a calm at home, for the remain- 
ing hours of the day, stopping the tide of transient 
callers, and allaying the superficial excitement of 
the occasion. This shower was almost the first 
drop of rain that had fallen here since our straw- 
berry season commenced. The evening meeting, 
after some introduction of the strangers present, 
was left to take its course and fell into spontane- 
ous testimony and confessions of Christ. 


Sunday, 4.—Not much distinguished from 
other days. We notice in the parlor at noon 
music, the presence of many strangers. We do 
not have any pulpit or formal Holdings-forth, but 
we are satisfied with our way of preaching by 
exhibiting the Pentecost spirit. We believe it 
will do more to honor the rame of Christ, and 
extend his influence in the world, than any thing 
else we can do.—The Strawberries served for 
dinner, had lost their prime flayor, which indi- 
cates the decline of the season, and leads to the 
trite remark, that every thing is best in its season- 
We do not have much enthusiasm for making 
things outlast their natural time. Old apples, for 
instance, at this time of year, are very indifferent 
fruit One would prefer a radish or some simple 
salad of new growth. So the late Strawberries, 
though not to be refused, are comparatively insipid. 
We hazard another trite remark, thinking it is 
not after all sufficiently regarded, and that is, that 
any thing, however good, loses its relish by con- 
stant use. If you would keep up an appetite for 
your gustatory favorites, change often. We ap- 
preciate the privations we have been subject to; 
on this account, that common articles of fare have 
been converted into luxuries, instead of luxuries 
being made stale by too great abundance. When 
we have a good dinner, we seldom lack that grand 
requisite for enjoyment, a good appetite. After 
living on Strawberries a month, we have no 
doubt, codfish and pickles would be thought a 
rare dessert. Aproposof Strawberries, ( which 
will soon lose mention in this journal,) a friend 
lately wrote us on the authority of an old garden- 
ing book, that strawberry juice is the best donti- 
frice ever. discovered for keeping the teeth clean, 
the best to take off and keep off tartar. Squeeze 
the juice from the berry and after it is settled, 
pour it off and bottle it and it will keep good any 
length of time. It is a peculiarity of this juice, 
that it will not putrefy and spoil, but only be- 
come pleasantly sour. A tea-spoonful in half a 
tumbler of water, is a good wash for the teeth. 
The juice of poor, small berries, such as you would 
throw away, is just as good as any for this purpose. 
Our dentist throws in a suspicion that strawberry 


juice may injure the enamel of the tooth as well as 
take off the tartar. 

Sunday Evening Conversation.—G.W. N.—Con- 
versing with a visitor to-day, he remarked that 
he had some difficulty with his Methodist friends. 
on the subject of faith and testimony. Their po- 
sition is, that testunony should be based on feel- 
ing—that they should be enthusiastic in testimony 
only when their sensations are bright and happy: 
whereas, he had been led to perceive that the true 
basis of testimony is not feeling, but the word of 
God. TI was pleased with his ideas on the subject, 
and thought they very well corresponded with 
the views of our Community in this respect.— 
Perhaps it would be edifying to consider the re- 
lation of faith and testimony to feeling, this even- 
ing, and bring together our thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 

H. J. S.—Evidently the doctrine that faith 
should be based on feeling, is not generally applied 
to other things besides our relations toGod. For 
instance, if we wish to ascertain how rich a man 
is, we do not take an inventory of his feelings, 
and judge accordingly; (for the richest men fre- 
quently feel the poorest, and vice versa ;) but we 
examine his books and deeds, and look at the 
evidences of his wealth. So it seems to me, that 
the true method of ascertaining the amount of our 
spiritual wealth, is toexamine the papers, see 
how many and how great blessings God has given 
us, and establish our confidence on them and not 
on our feelings. Under many circumstances, 
there is nothing more unreliable than our feelings. 

W. A. H—It is plain that the faith and testi- 
mony of Christ and Paul were not at the mercy 
of their sensations; for they maintained the same 
unwavering confidence and testimony through all 
their experience. Paul at one time ‘despaired 
even of life,’ and yet there was no lack of boldness 
in his testimony. He even declares in one place 
‘When I am weak then am I strong,’ which does 
not svund at all as though his faith and testimony 
were based on feeling. 

H. M. W.—In the first stages of Christian ex- 
perience, and indeed at every new step of progress 
in faith, is seems to me that faith and testimony 
necessarily precede feeling. The process is simply 
this: our interior nature is awakened, we per- 
ceive truth, our faith embraces it, we testify of 
it, and satisfactory feelings are the results. 

A. W. C.—I suppose that our feelings form a 
good basis of testimony when we feel right, i. e., 
when we are in a pure spiritual medium, where 
we see clearly and think and feel correctly. But, 
on the other hand, it is very unsafe to follow 
feeling, when we are in a bad medium, under ‘the 
devil’s umbrella,’ as the murky spirit of unbelief 
has been called. And here is the conflict of faith 
—to maintain the same testimony when under 
temptation and in darkness, that we saw to be 
true when we were in a clear atmospher®, 


G. W. N.—If we have satisfied ourselves of the 
nature of faith, the question arises, What is the 
proper subject and sphere of faith? It is essen- 
tial that we understand the extent of faith as 
well as the nature of it. Paul says: ‘The right- 
eousness of God is revealed from faith to faith: as 
it is written, The just shall live by faith.’ Faith 
appears to extend from the reception of Christ asa 
Savior from sin, to complete union with him in the 
resurrection. The apostle states the thing cor- 
rectly in his epistle to the Phillippians, when he 
speaks of pressing forward, and apprehending 
that for which he was apprehended of Christ 
Jesus. He speaks as one in the course of faith. 
The righteousness of God was being revealed to 
him, and he was apprehending it gradually. 

J. H. N.—Paul has the mest to say of any of 
the New Testament writers about faith ‘ being 
the gift of God ;’ and it occurs to me that in or- 
der to understand the force of such expressions 
as this—‘ The life which I now live in the flesh, I 
live by the faith of the Son of God’—we should 
recur to his original experience. How did he 
first obtain faith in Christ? He was in a state 
of opposition to Christ up to the moment when, 
journeying to Damascus, ‘suddenly there shone 
round about him a light from heaven: and he fell 
to the earth, and heard a voice, saying to him 
‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?’ His faith 
began when he replied, ‘ Who art thou Lord ??— 
That was his first knowledge of Christ, and this 
knowledge at once began to influence his will, 
and develop itself in his character. The spirit of 
obedience connected itself with the intellectual 
part of faith; and he understandingly inquired 
‘Lord, what wilt thou have me todo?’ The cir- 
cumstances of Paul’s conversion were such, that 
he could not possibly regard his knowledge of 
Christ, and the subduing influences of that knowl- 





edge, as in any sense the result of his owncy agen. 





His only act was to receive it. Christ took him 
prisoner. So Paul knew that in his own case 
faith was entirely the gift of God. I do not 
know how far we are to compare our expericnce 
with his, or make his experience a model for our 
own; but it seems fair, at least, to look at his 
experience, in endeavoring to understand his doc- 
trine: and putting his experience and doctrine 
together, I conclude that in the approach and 
union of God with his children, which brings 
them into a faith relation to him, God makes the 
first move—he comes to us, and so surrounds us 
with his spirit and influences, that our faith in 
him is clearly seen to take its source from him. 
J. L. S.—Paul says, ‘ Faith cometh by hearing. 
and hearing by the word: of God.’ This passage 
shows clearly that God makes the first movement 
in the faith-process. We do not hear a person 
unless he speaks. The word of God first comes 
to us, and if our spiritual ear is open to hear and 
receive it, faith 1s begotten in us. That word is 
spirit, and not a mere verbal sound or sign, 
though the literal word may be, and often is’ a 
medium of the spiritual word. We all know, for 
example, that in reading the Bible, it becomes a 
spiritual ward to us only as we hear the spiritual! 
voice of God speaking in it. That voice, as we 
listen to it, becomes the seed of faith in our hearts. 


Tuesday, 6.—In the morning we asked Mr. 
C., who is usually present in the reception-room, 
to keep some run of the visitors to-day, and tell 
us abeut them, amd we would make a chapter for 
the journal, entitled, ‘Visitors of a day.’ So here 
is the list: Early, before 8 o’clock, a company 
of men and women who seemed to be riding by, 
came in to the gate, called at the house a few 
minutes, walked over the grounds and passed on— 
an incidental call apparently. Next came a party 
of young folks right from a wedding at Oneids, 
on their return home to a neighboring village. 
They had strawberries and cream under the tree 
—were in good humor, but gentle and well-bred. 
About noon several carriages drew up and dis- 
gorged a company of substantial, well-to-do laok- 
ing men with their ladies, on a visit of curiosity 
and for strawberries, from a distance of some fif- 
teen miles. They hesitated some in asking for din- 
ner, doubtful whether we furnished such entertain- 
ment; but to fulks who can forego meat and tea and 
coffee, we set the best table we can from the fruits 
of our garden and orchards. They took dinner ; 
and the men made a diligent and apparently 
pleased survey of our grounds aud orchards, ap- 
pearing interested in the improvements and labor- 
saving facilities which communism is able to avail 
itself of. Two or three of the women were al- 
most sick with the head-ache ; we had fears it wa> 
from the absence of the tea, They said that the 
excellence of our strawberries was far-famed.— 
From other observations that they dropped, we 
inferred that the fame of our characters was not 
so good in their sphere of gossip ; but observation 
belies report in all such cases. There were 
twelve in this party. About 4 o’clock acarriage 
with a colored driver stopped. It was the equi 
page of a traveling company—a lady lecturer with 
her suite. The lecturess, was a very self-pos- 
sessed young woman, tripping and fluent. She 
was attended by a middle aged man and his wife, 
and a young man, his son. The man carried with 
him a patent portable printing-press, which it was 
part of his business we believe to introduce. They 
go from place to place—the young lady lectures 
on the science of man, Phrenology, Physiology, 
Woman’s Rights &c., and he introduces his patent 
press. They printa monthly paper we understand 
as they travel. The young woman wanted to go 
out and eat strawberries from the vines. She said 
there was no way they could be served to her 
like picking them with her own fingers and eating 
them bulls and all; she thought the hulls were 
healthy. Her friends had much to do to get her 
away from the beds. She bought several quarts 
of strawberries and cherries. This company were 
just from Gerrit Smith’s. We thought we could 
teach her some practfcal lessons on Woman’s 
Rights and Physiological Reform, or that she 
might have taken a good example from the daugh- 
ter of their late host, as she had on that badge of 
female slavery if there ever was one, the hoop.-— 
About the same time that this party called, the 
stage left a young woman, who has been an inter 
ested reader of the Circular for some time, and 
who took an opportunity in a recess of her labors. 
as a teacher to comeandsee us. She is from Ful 
ton inthis State. She asked liberty to stay two 
or three days—said she did not wish to be-treatari 
as a visitor, but to be allowed to work, and make 
her observations. She appears sober-minded and 
sincere. Next came a trio of musicians, an el 





derly man with his violinand two. youthful com 





rades, one with a bass-viol, and the other with a 
violin. They would have given us some music 
but our people were so many of them out at a 
pva-bee and otherwise engaged, that they soon 
wok leave. They had been to Oneida Lake two 
days playing for excursion parties: were from 
Clinton. There were two or three other parties 
before nightfall; a lady with two friends from 
the Castle, for an evening ride, a gentleman and 
two ladies, purchasing strawberries and cherries. 
A company of several to stroll through the gar- 
dens; and so ends the story. 

Tuesday Evening 7.—The time was offered to 
our visitors, if they wished to express themselves 
in any manner. They were invited to offer any 
remarks, or ask any questions that they pleased, 
with a view to more acquaintance with the posi- 
tion of the Community. The three gentleman 
mentioned in Saturday’s journal, spoke, but it 
would be thought a piece of self-complacency to 
repeat what they said respecting us. One of 
them drew out some conversation on our social 
theory, and algo led into quite a train of talk by 
asking what would be our advice to a person who 
was involved, for instance, in pastoral responsibil- 
ities; whether he should hazard the loss of his 
influence over his flock, and perhaps stumble 
them, by avowing the whole truth, or seek to lead 
chem along as they were able tc bearit. In an- 
swer, it was thought a man must save himself 
first, before he should try or could hope to save 
others, and to save himself, he must take a bold 
course, one that will be very likely to offend and 
throw off the world around him. 











































































Zoological Character of the Tempter. 

In what form did ‘the Tempter’ present him- 
self to our first parents in the garden of Eden? 
Did he appear like any ‘serpent,’ which we haye 
secn or heard of? If he was only a common.ser- 
pent, how could he have ‘talked’ and ‘ reasoned’ 
in the manner described? These and other simi- 
lar questions naturally suggest themselves to the 
reader of the first chapters of Genesis. The Bible 
contains no definite zodlogical description of the 
‘old serpent,” as he is called; hence persons are 
left to form their own conceptions respecting his 
appearance, to a greatextent ; and accordingly we 
find that the majority of people, in reading the 
account of the temptation, picture t» their im- 
aginations a crawling monster, twmed eround a 
shrub or tree, amd ‘holding forth’ jis enticing 
words in the ears of Eve—‘ Ye shall not surely 
die: for God doth know that in the day ye eat 
thereof, then your eyes shall be opened; and ye 
shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.’ But 
such an imaginary picture must have impressed 
many a thoughtful mind as improbable and un- 
satisfactory. It is evident from the nature of the 
curse pronounced on ‘the tempter,’ that his 
present condition and character forma great 
contrast with his former estate; and hence 
it follows that there is no ground for assuming 
that the animal which tempted Eve had entire 
resemblance to any animal which is now called 
, serpent,’ Admitting this hypothesis to be cor- 
rect, the question returns—Who and what was 
the Tempter? To assist the reader to forma 
satisfactory answer to this interesting question,| 
we will introduce to his notice, first, the sub 
stance of Dr. Apam CLarke’s commentary on Gen- 
esis, 3 chap., ist verse; and secondly, a short 
discourse by J. H. Noyrs, delivered Sept. 29, 
1852.—w. a. H. 


DR. CLARKE ON GENESIS 3: 1. 

We have here one of the most difficult, as 
well as the most important narratives in the 
whole book of God. 

The word in the text, which we, following 
the Septuagint, translate » is nachash, 
and according to Buztorf and others, has three 
meanings in seripture: [viz: 1. To view at- 
tentively, to use enchantment. 2, Brass, bra- 
zen, &e. 3, A serpent or reptile. Dr. Clark 
then proceeds to say that the Septuagint trans- 
lators rendered this word into Greek by ‘ ophis,’ 
a serpent, fot because this was its fixed, deter- 
minate meaning in the sacred writings, but be- 
cause it was the best that occurred to them; 
and the New Testament writers, probably quot- 
ing from the Septuagint—used the same word. 
He thinks that some light may he thrown on 
the meaning of nachash by a reference to its 
ideal signification ; and cites a ate Arabic 
word which means to seduce, in another 
form from the same root an ape. He then 
proceeds : 

“ But let us return and consider what is 
said of the creature in question. Now the na- 
chash was more subtle, [arwm,] more wise or pru- 
dent than all the beasts.of the field which the 
Lord God had made. In this account we find, 
1. That whatever this nachash was, he stood at 


the head of all inferior animals for wisdom and 
understanding. 2. That he walked erect, for 
this is necessarily implied in his punishment,— 
on thy belly (i. e. on all fours) shult thou go.— 
3. That he was endued with the gift of speech, 
for a conversation is here related between him 
and the woman. 4. That he was also endued 
with the gift of reason, for we find him reason- 
ing and disputing with Eve. 5. That these 
things were common to this creature, the woman 
no doubt having often seen him walk erect, 
talk and reason, and therefore she testifies no 
kind of surprise when he accosts her in the 
language related in the text; and indeed from 
the manner in which this is introduced, it ap- 
ears te be only a part of a conversation that 
ad passed between them on the occasion.— 
Yea, hath God said, &c. 
‘* Had this creature never been known to speak 
before his addressing the woman at this time, 


and on this subject, it could not have failed to 


excite her surprise, and to have filled her with 


caution, though from the purity and innocence 


of her nature, she might have been incapable 
of being affected with fear. NowI cagrmneny 
that none of these things can be spoken of a 
serpent of any species. 1. None of them ever 


did or ever can walk erect. The tales we 


have had of two-footed and four-footed serpents, 
are justly exploded by every judicious natural- 
ist, and are utterly unworthy of credit. The 
very name serpent comes from serpo, to creep, 
saitthondinn. to such it could he deiher curse, 
nor punishment to go on their bellies, i. e. to 
creep on , as they had dune from their creation, 
and must do while their race endures. 2. They 
have no organs for speech, or any kind of arti- 
culate sound; they can only Aiss. It is true 
that an ass, by miraculous influence, may speak ; 
but it is not to be supposed that there was any 
miraculous interference here. God did not 
qualify this creature with speech for the occa- 
sion, and it is not intimated that there was any 
other agent, that did it: on the contrary, the 
text intimates, that speech and reason were na- 
tural to the nachash ; and is it not in reference 
to this, the inspired penman says? The nachash 
was more wise or intelligent tham all the beasts 
of the field that the Lord God had mada! Nor 
can I find, that the serpentine genus are remark- 
able for intelligence. It is true, the wisdom of 
the serpent, has passsd into a proverb, but I 
cannot see on what it is founded, except in re- 
ference to the passage in question, where the 
nachash, which we translate serpent, followin, 

the Septuagint, shows so much intelligence <a 
cunning: and it js very probable, that our 
Lord alludes to this very place, when he ex- 
horts his disciples to be wise, prudent or intelli- 


gent as serpents ; and itis worthy of remark, 


that he uses the same term employed by the 
Septuagint, in the text in question, the serpent 
was more prudent or intelligent than all the 
beasts,&c. All these things considered, we 
are obliged to seek for some other word to 
designat® the nashash in the text, than the 
word serpent ; which on every view of the sub- 


ject ap to me inefficient and inapplica- 
ble Web 


ave seen above that khanas, akhnas, 
and khanoos, signify acreature of the ape or 
satyrus kind. e have seen that the mean- 
ing of the rootis, he lay hid, seduced, slwnk 
away, &¢., and that khanas means the devil, as 
the inspirer of evil and seducer from God and 
truth; see Golius and Wéilmet. It therefore 
appears to me, that a creature of the ape or 
oran outang kind, is here intended; and that 
Satan made use of this creature as the most 


proper instrument for the accomplishment of 


his murderous purposes against the life and 
soul of man. Dn er this creature he lay hid, 
and by this creature he seduced our first pa- 
rents, and drew off or slunk away from every 
eye but the eye of God. Such a creature an- 
swers to every part of the description in the 
text; it is evident from the structure of its 
limbs and their mugcles, that it might have 
been originally designed to walk erect, and that 
nothing less than a sovereign controlling power 
could induce them to put down hands in eve 

respect formed like those of man, and wa) 

like those creatures whose claw-armed paws 
prove them to have been designed to walk on’ 
all fours, The subtlety, cunning, endlessly 
varied pranks and tricks of these creatures, 
show them, even now, to be wiser and more 
intelligent than any other creature, man alone 
excepted. Being gbliged now to walk on all 
fours, and gather their food from the ground, 
they are literally obliged to eat the dust ; and 
though exceedingly cunning and careful in a 
variety of instances to separate that part which 
is wholesome and proper for food, from that 
which is not so, in the article of cleanliness 
they are lost to all sense of propriety : and 
though they have every means in their power, 
of cleansing the aliments they gather off the 
ground, and from among the dust, yes they 
never, in their savage state, make use of any. 
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bring them to it, and scarcely anything offends] man is to be a constituent part of such a cre. 
or irritates them more, than to be obliged to | ation, there would be a connecting link between 
do it. Long observation on these animals ena-|him and the animal species. It is evident to 
bles me to state these facts. me that the serpent was that connecting link. 

oan Christ was the highest form of life; and as 
man was jealous of him; and attempted to de. 
stroy him by crucifixion, may we not infer that 
the serpent, the highest form of life below man, 
was jealous of him, and so seduced him with a 
view to destroying him. We cannot conceive 
how the serpent gained the subtlety and wisdom 
he evidently possessed, nor how he obtained the 
motive that actuated him, unless we suppose 
him to have been the climax of a race which 
had existed for ages. 


Woman’s Freedom. 

The London Atheneum has an article on the 
‘Rights and Wrongs of Woman,’ in which the 
following view is taken: . 

‘¢ When women open their eyes and heart 
they will see that all their wrongs and disabili- 
ties have their source in themselves; that they 
can be strong and free on the same terms 
which men and nations can obtain their free- 
dom, viz: that of showing themselves capable 
of obtaining and holding it. They cannot be 
at once free and rece. f There never was a 
state of society in which women had a fairer 
me | of being or doing, anything that 
seems good or right in their own eyes. No 
human being can give freedom to any other; 
at the utmost he can only abstain from throw- 
ing obstacles in the way. 

“* The first thing needful to any ameliors- 
tion that women may desire in their condition 
is, that they should consider themselves as ra- 
tional ee and act accordingly ; and we 
will undertake to promise that they will be treat- 
ed aceordingly. What tells most against the 
position of women is, that they are neither 
true to each other nor to themselves; they do 
not stand by each other, each is content to 
make terms for herself, and to give up her 
neighbor. Women won’t unite with each 
other. All their boasted generosity, self-sac- 
rifice and self-devotion is for the sake of their 
lovers, or husbands, or children, some person- 
ality of their own to be gratified; they have 
@ scant sense of justice, and no idea of the rel- 
ative claims and proportions of duties. If 
men have all these years been in the position 
of lords and masters—the ruling body—it un- 
doubtedly is true, that on the whole they have 
deserved to be so; no other ‘right prescrip- 
tive’ will endure the wear and tear of actual 
life. Those who do the actual work of the 
world rule the world. Wherever women have 
shown breadth and strength of character, sound 
judgment, self-control, and the qualities that 
make man a master, they have had power, and 
influence, and reverence accordingly. Water 
does not more surely find its own level than 
quality of character its befitting results. None 
can hinder cause and effect, and in the great, 
just balance of Nature, whatever men, or races, 
or nations deserve, so much will they obtain. 
We are not speaking of sentimental deservings, 
but of the power a man may have to make fie 
works accepted and respected. This power is 
not transferable.” 

Whatever may be thought of the generalization 
here presented of women’s defects, (and our lady 
compositor who puts it in type objects to it in to- 
to,) the conclusion is a good one that freedom for 
any class must be won and held, as well as given. 
This view criticises both the extreme brawlers 
for woman’s elevation, and the conservatives who 
think that every thing is now as it should be.— 
Communism has the merit of taking obstacles 
out of the way, and encouraging woman to grow 
and aspire to whatever she is capable of without 
interference. Anything more than this, as the 





















































































DISCOURSE BY J. H. NOYES, SEPT. 29, 1852. 

‘There is a curious fact mentioned in the first 
chapters of Genesis, which tends to confirm the 
theory of geologists that there were long periods 
previous to the creation of man, viz., the subtlety 
of the serpent. It appears from the account that 
he must have executed his seduction on Adam 
and Eve very soon after they were placed in the 
garden. God made man and beast, it is said, on 
the sixth day; and we will suppose the tempta- 
tion took place on the eighth day. Now the 
question is, how the serpent, who, according to 
the narrative, was only part of a day older than 
man, came to be so very wise in such a little time. 
He seems to have been acquainted with the truth, 
and to have hada large amount of perception. 
There is a degree of maturity about the serpent, 
as we see him maneuvering with Adam, that does 
not look as though he was only two days old! 
Admitting that he had the devil's wisdom, would 
it not take more: than forty-eight hours for the 
devil to get full possession of him, so as to make 
him a fit instrument of his designs? There is no 
difficulty in conceiving that a carnal] being should 
become the incarnation of Satan in the same 
manner that Judas did; but I think it must have 
been a somewhat long process to assimilate two 
natures in that way. It took the experience of 
all previous generations, as well as Judas’s own 
experience, to prepare him for the diabolical me- 
diumship which he exhibited. 

The account might lead one to suppose that the 
serpent who dealt with Adam and Eve was a to- 
tally different being from any we are acquainted 
with; and my idea has been, that as ‘the serpent 
was more subile than any beast of the field,’ so he 
approached the nearest to the human form. We 
see in nature all degrees of proximity to the hu- 
man figure up to the close resemblance of the 
orang outang ; and the same fact is true in regard 
to subtlety and development of understanding. 
Now I suppose that the serpent was superior to 
any thing of the animal kind we now see, and ap- 
proached in all respects nearer to the man Adam 
—that, in fact, he was substantially what man is 
now as acarnalheing. He was the connecting 
link between a son of God and the beasts; and 
the serpent seduced man from his true position as 
a son of God to that of a carnal beirg: thus the 
link between man and animals was doubled.— 
Whereupon the Lord cast the serpent down: 
‘Because thou hast done this, thou art cursed 
above all cattle, and above every beast of the 
field: upop thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shals 
thou eat all the days of thy life.’ He had pre- 
viously walked upright, had a fluent tongue, and 
was at the head of the animal kingdom: now he 
became the tail, We all knew he looks like this 
caudalappendage. From the head of his class he 
was sent to the foot. 

If you believe the days spoken of in the first 
chapter of Genesis were only of twenty-four 
hours’ duration, then will you please account for 
the subtlety of the serpent on any known prin- 
ciples. But supposing the animal race had been 
under cultivation for ages, as geologists tell us, 
and that the serpent was its chief representative, 
there is some sense in the idea of his stepping up 
to Eve and talking to her in the way he did. On 
any other supposition the act appears incompre- 
hensible. Lt is probable that God had gradual- 
ly brought up the animal race until it was ina 
state of high approximation to the ideal of human 
nature; and then he started a new race, to be| ie . 
carried still higher. Man wasa different being writer well says, is impracticable. 
from any animal, and yet was capable of being , anos AT me sgt a hy. through | 
: ated by the highest form of ani glass, and was much am a ir grotesque an 
sons to cary slong wnt ed been ged ty |Siihoen ype Ongena wie 
the previous cultivation of the animal kingdom, ~ hy be 5 “— nee as and seem- 

s i imself of no s impor " i 
sa ‘Alfaro in pcdton, os oy inate gly dot. pyar ob ner 
lowest mineral up to a perfect man, or a son of | sat close hehind him, watching his poe _ 
God. ‘The transition from the vegetable wpocion| ith the meet grotesque movenent and expresions, 
t» the animal is imperceptible. There are class-| away only at the last. moment. One dari ing you 
of of, eagnighion so very sonah Jibe animale, Chats APES waits enue or te: feet’ ak gore s 
you can scarcely tell to which department they i ; 

Steams sal Ge. heme, eabtatin, atten Aamelabiditebortanh tatuaes toate onensiate 
vegetable resemblance, is seen in the lower forms ference—scarcely turning round at the insult.—- 
of animals. Some things in a certain state look | Niet fmpudense ras about repeating the perfor. 
like animals, and in another like yegetables.— | fool as he looked, suddenly sprang round, and 
Certain animals are as permanently cttached to | catching the young one before he could escape, gave 
the earth as a tree is. The polypi, which form 

the coral, often branch like vegetation, and 

resemble flowers in form. They multiply by 


him two or three such cuffs that I could hear the 
cries that resulted therefrom.—Sporting Scenes 
buds and artificial sections, as well as by ova. 
So there are fishes which very much resemble 








To Correspondents. 
Princeton, 1.—We do not like to send the Cireular to un- 





Add to this their utter aversion to walk up- 
right ; it requires the utmost discipline to 


‘known persons on the solicitation of a third party. If your 
friends wish for it, let them apply directly, and it will be sent. 





in South Africa. 
birds: and we should naturally expect that if 
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